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IMPROVING STUDENT COMMUNICATION SKILLS 


Whether your emphasis is on scholarship or life skills, students can 
benefit from learning how to convey their ideas clearly. This news- 
letter introduces two different approaches to helping students’ be- 
come better communicators. 


1. GUIDELINES FOR STUDENT DISCUSSIONS 


Small group discussions followed by coordinated class discussions 
can be an active, effective method for increasing student learning. 
To help this process run more smoothly, Stanley Beiner, from _ the 
Accountancy Department, supplies students with explicit guidelines 
aimed at explaining the purpose and procedures for their participa- 
tion. Although designed for use with the case method, we believe 
these guidelines may be useful for other types of student discus- 
sions. 


We would like to thank Mr. Beiner for sharing the following guide- 
lines (which he distributes to his students) with us: 


Discussion Within Small Groups 


Here is an opportunity to compare notes, exchange views and arrive, 
if possible (but not necessarily), at a group solution. By discus- 
sing the case with others from different backgrounds, skills and 
industries you will find that there will be several different ap- 
proaches to the problems. Small group discussion will enable you to 


gain from the expertise of others 
and will assist you in refining 
your own analysis. You will also 
make your own contributions to the 
thinking of other members. 


Class Discussion 


When you discuss the case in the 
fuel participant-group you are 
there both as an individual and as 
a representative of your group. 
Consequently, you must be prepared 
to express your view on any aspect 
of the case even if you do not deem 
yourself an expert in the field. 
One group may be given the oppor- 
tunity of reporting its conslusion 
whilst others will be given the 
opportunity of commenting or other- 
wise contributing to the discus- 
sion. 


The following points should be 
borne in mind- 


- Try to understand the other 
thoughts, ideas and points of view 
which are different from yours, do 
not merely try to put your own over 
as things to be accepted but offer 
them as vital contributions for 
consideration and discussion. 


- Try to relate the views of others 
to your own in a logical fashion by 
identifying the different assump- 
tions or the apparently faulty 
steps in the logic, but in a con- 
structive and not a destructive 
spirit. 


- Try, by means of your own special 
contributions, to mould the discus- 
sion into a meaningful whole, not 
just a series of unrelated scraps. 
Try to build up on what has already 
been said and relate your contribu- 
tion ‘to it. 


- Do not introducte a new topic 
until that under consideration has 
been adequately dealt with, bearing 
in mind its relative importance and 


the time factor (guidance on this 
will come from the session-leader). 


- Try to create a challenging - 
but not a hostile situation - by 
requiring others to justify what 
they have said and so to communi- 
cate effectively with you. 


Individual Review 


After the day's group session, 
spend some time reviewing the cases 
and points presented by the various 
session-leaders, setting down for 
your future reference what you 
consider you learnt from the dis- 
cussions and presentations. 


THINKING 
2. WREFENG ACROSS THE CURRICULUM 


Teachers who assign written work 
(term papers, projects, essay ex- 
ams, etc.) often hear students say, 
"I knew it but I just couldn't 
write tee" History professor, 
Annette Atkins (1981) disputes this 
by arguing, 


"Students only believe that’ they 
can speak better than they can 
write. When pressed, however, they 
Cannot express their ideas more 
clearly and succinctly in speech." 
(pea 2) 


Indeed, even in oral communication, 
students may know something about 
the topic but they know only vague- 
ly what they want to. say. They 
communciate better only because the 
lister is there to give them cues 
about when to be more specific or 
when to speed ahead. If we were to 
remove these cues (nodding, frown- 
ing, etc.) we would quickly dis- 
cover that most speakers would 
ramble and grope. 


According to Atkins, "Trouble with 
thinking is prior to difficulties 
with writing." If students’ have 
only a simplistic way of seeing an 
issue, they are unlikely to be able 
to write complex and interesting 
papers. As Atkins explains, "Stu- 
dents cannot write in a_ sophisti- 
cated way about nineteenth-century 
urbanization, for example, if they 
do not understand multiple causa- 
tion.” 


Across the curriculum, teachers can 
help students develop the skills of 
thoughtful communication: How to 
reason, how to organize an argu- 
ment, how to amass and evaluate 
evidence, how to use particulars 
and how to draw generalizations. 


An important requisite to accom- 
plishing this, she advises, is to 
lead students to ideas that deserve 
to be grappled with. If students 
are to crave understanding and 
write with a reason, they need 
interesting, challenging assign- 
ments. 
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